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R. Barelay’s “Inner Life of the Religious Societies of 
the Commonwealth.” 
(Concluded from page 205.) 

Objections to the institution of “ Lay Elders” 
abound in the work, and Overseers also come 
in for a share of the blame for the weak state 
of the ministry and of the Charch of later 
generations. The overseers are attacked on 
p. 528 as “secular officers,” with “more of 
legal severity than gospel tenderness”—re- 
forming the Society by “ejection.” And a 
sluris given to the successive efforts to obtain 
a Yearly Meeting of Women Friends; bat at 
length, he says, “ the lady Friends persevered 
in their determination to obtain the power they 
desired, and it was finally constituted in 1784.” 

P. 529, he says in a note, that elders and 
overseers “ were eventually made life officers,” 
apparently hoping thus to bring them into 
further discredit ; but gives no proof or au- 
thority but his own for the assertion. 

P. 532, he speaks of “‘ John Fry, of Satton 
Benge. who was appointed clerk, or president, 
of the First Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders,’ &. Where did he obtain his au- 
thority for the title of president? William 
Penn (Rise and Progress) says distinetly— 
“There is no one who presides among them 
after the manner of the assemblies of other 
people, Christ only being their president,” &c., 
and this is well known as the practice of 
Friends all through their history. 

In regard to the institution of elders distinct 
from ministers, or, as he calls them, “ lay 
elders,” he says on p. 536, that the Society 
“ were now acting contrary to their principles. 
They were now instituting an order of men 
and women to control and govern their min. 
isters. These new officers had not received 
any education which could give them greater 
theological knowledge. No presumption could 
exist of their possessing greater religious ex- 
perience.” 

P. 547, he attributes to the appointment of 
“lay elders” results ‘‘ which may be described 
as simply disastrous.” And on the next page 
he says that “a person without distinct ‘ gifts 
of grace’ for the Church, was equally valuable, 
or even more important to the well-being of 
the Church than the most gifted.” 

This author obviously inclined towards the 
Beaconites, and seems to unite with them in 
undervaluing Barclay’s Apology. He says on 
p. 573, that it was gradually ‘‘ accepted as a 
distinct Creed, which every person bearing 
the name of a ‘ Friend’ ought to be prepared 
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to accept in all its parts ;” and he distorts the 
meaning of the words of both Barclay and 
Penn, to support himself in saying, “There 
was, consequently, no written creed but the 
New Testament Scriptures, and the meaning 
of these Scriptures, as far as the practical ob- 
jects of their association were concerned, mast 
be interpreted by the Church, with the special 
assistance [not of the Holy Spirit, but] of their 
ministers!” Surely neither the Apologist nor 
William Penn ever said such athing! And 
according to this, the author should have seen 
that if all professing Christians have the New 
Testament they have all but one creed or be- 
lief; yet how many and various beliefs are 
found among them! And Barclay’s Apology 
has never been considered by the Society as 
in any other sense a Creed, than as it has uni- 
formly and voluntarily been acknowledged by 
those sound in the faith, to be a faithful re- 
presentation of what we do believe to be the 
true sense of Holy Scripture, and therefore 
the genuine principles of Christianity. 

On the same page the author says that “ at 
this period it was deemed sufficient proof of 
Isaac Crewdson’s doctrinal ‘ unsoundness,’ to 
state that he objected to certain parts of the 
able theological treatise of Barclay.” 

Chap. xxv. contains a labored attempt to 
show that the “ Beaconites” were soand in the 
faith, alleging unhesitatingly that their prin- 
ciples are now approved in the modern “ So- 
ciety ;” and attributing the loss of so many 
valuable members at that time, to the “ non- 
preaching” and “ruling elders.” His whole 
treatment indeed of the Beacon secession 
shows clearly that he and the other modern- 
izers of the Society in this day, are one in 
principle with the Beaconites, and that the 
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parative weakness prevalent for more than 
one hundred years is attributable in any de- 
gree to an ‘increase of mystical views,” in 
Opposition to the more outward views said to be 
held by Geo. Fox and the first Friends. He 
does not, and cannot, bring proof of this. On 
the contrary, the deep spiritual religion of 
those ancient worthies is a thing beyond ques- 
tion, and the weakness of more modern days 
has arisen from an increase of worldliness and 
indifferency, a reluctance to bear the cross of 
Christ though calling loudly on His name, 
and a consequent departure from, or neglect 
of, that deep spiritual experience which was 
known and enjoyed by Geo. Fox and bis com- 
panions, who are greatly falsified by such 
statements. 

Besides the above-mentioned unsound views 
on very important subjects, there are many 
expressions of a miscellaneous objectionable 
character scattered over this large volume ; 
such as the author’s constant use of terms 
always repudiated by sound Friends—“ Mr.,” 
“Mrs.,” “Rev. Mr.,” and “Sunday,” “ Mon- 
day,” “Jaly,” “February,” &c., which are 
even put forth into obtrusive prominence. 
Birthright membership meets with unquali- 
fied reprobation, and disownment for mar- 
riage out of the Society is considered as a 
source of great diminution of strength to the 
body. 

Some errors of mere fact occur in the 
volume; one of which is that in alluding to 
the Hicksite secession he speaks of about 
60,000 members of the Society having been 
thereby plunged into “ pantheistic” error—a 
very great exagg:ration both as to numbers 
and the character of their belief. 

In chap. xxviii. much stress is laid on the 
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the rise of the modern improvements, was con- 
trolled by these ‘‘ mystical” views. Thus, on 


are included in this category ? Would he call 
all these “attendants,’’ through one worldly 
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hoped from it: “ During the last fifteen years 
the Society of Friends bas become active in 
mission halls, and Sunday evening readings 
for the poor, mothers’ meetings, &c. All these 
Christian efforts * * have not had, up to 
the present time [1876] the slightest result 
upon the increase of the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” 

How different might have been the result 
of so much energy and earnestness of purpose, 
if all the zeal proceeded from spirits really 
subdued under the mighty power of the cross 
of Christ, led by His Light, and enlivened 
and strengthened by His pure Spirit alone for 
the work of His own pointing out, free from 
the activity and contrivances of man’s wisdom 
and will—if the “earnest workers for Jesus,” 
in the present day had all been down in the 
depths of the laver of regeneration, had all 
been “ baptized in the cloud and in the sea,” 
did all really eat of that spiritual meat and 
drink from that spiritual rock which is the 
same now as in the days of the Apostles, even 
Christ Jesus. They would then indeed be 
“changed men themselves, before they went 
about to change others,” and having received 
an “unction from the Holy One,” blessed re- 
sults might be looked for under the Divine 
favor. 

It is with sorrow that I have penned the 
foregoing animadversions, believing there was 
a necessity for a warning to go forth against 
the insidious character of this (to many) out- 
wardly attractive book ; and I trust that the 
editor of the British Friend, after a candid 
perusal of what is here adduced, will agree 
with me that, however interesting in regard 
to some points of history, the work ought not 
to be indiscriminately recommended to the 


confidence of members of the Society of 
Friends, or of the public at large. 


For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe, 


(Continued from page 162.) 


Vevay, Switzerland, Tenth month.—Vevay is 
jubilant over the abundant vintage, and the 
schools are closed that the children may as- 
sist at the ingathering of the harvest upon 
which depends much of the wealth of the 
people. To it they give themselves with an 
enthusiasm that is catching, and we temper. 
ance advocates entered into the spirit of the 
occasion with a zest we were not aware could 
be awakened within us. The hillsides, as far 
as we could see, were alive with grape-gath- 
erers, among whom young women were most 
numerous, and the streets were thronged with 
singular vehicles bearing a hogshead or pipe 
filled with crushed grapes, on their way to the 
mill or an adjacent press, in the vaults of the 
city proprietor, Every vehicle the city could 
muster, capable of bearing the burden of a 
hogshead, seemed to have been brought into 
service, and a most incongruous assemblage 
of beasts were harnessed thereto; old hacks 
and noble teams of draught horses, well-worn 
mules, placid cows, and the all-enduring don- 
key. Almost every house is furnished with 
vaults, having large doors opening upon the 
level of the streets, and sunk a few feet below 
it. ln these semi-subterraneous vaults the 
wine is fermented and clarified. 

The air was redolent with the home odor 
of the cider press, and visions arose of heaps 
of red and golden apples, autumnal prizes far 
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duced to a mass of indistinguishable pulp, 
however delicious the prodact might be. Dr. 
Holland, perhaps the only poet who ever 
drew a moral from a cider-press, quaintly 
writes : 
“ Hearts like apples are hard and sour, 
Till crushed by pain’s resistless power ; 
And yield their juices, rich and bland 
To none but sorrow’s heavy hand. 
The purest streams of human love 
Flow naturally never, 
But gush by pressure from above, 
With God’s hand on the lever. 
The first are turbidest and meanest, 
The last are sweetest and serenest.” 


During our stay of two weeks at Vevay we 
visited the vine-yards frequently, once at the 
invitation of our kind landlord, who owned 
one on the neighboring hill-side. The after- 
noon was warm and sunny, the brightness ever 
increasing as we left the narrow, cold streets 
behind us, and ascended to the higher slopes. 
Stone walls, as all know, abound in Switzer. 
land; dividing the small fields, bordering the 
road sides, and shutting out lake or mountain, 
or what ever else might otherwise be in view. 
However, these protective barriers were dis- 
tanced, the last stile climbed, and we finally 
emerged at the vineyard. The vines are not 
allowed to grow more than four or five feet 
in height, and each is supported by a prop of 
some kind. Occasionally we found some very 
ancient looking, gnarled, knotted and of great 
thickness. The grapes were of two kinds 
only, white and purple ; the former were sweet 
and delicious, and affording a better wine than 
the purple kind. The women and children 
offered us the finest bunches, and seemed quite 
pleased to have visitors among them. After 
a moment of chat with us, they sat down on 
the grass and ate their lunch of bread and 
cheese—dark, hard bread it seemed, but the 
Swiss cheese is much relished. 

The entire hill side was covered with grapes, 
indeed almost the whole distance to Geneva, 
fifty miles, is one continuous grape district. 
Opinions differ respecting the effects of wine 
drinking upon the people. As a general 
thing travellers see very little intoxication on 
the Continent, but testimony that we cannot 
doubt, amply corroborates the belief that 
there is far more inebriety than meets the 
view. Americans may rejoice that so small 
a portion of our beloved country is suited to 
the cultivation of the vine. It has been truly 
said, “ Habitual indulgence in that which is 
not nutritious, but exhilarating, is manifestly 
unfavorable to a growth in virtue. The key 
to advancement in moral growth is self-re- 
straint, a growing ability to check our natural 


proneness to over-indulgence, be it in the plea-! 


sures of the table, the delights of social inter- 
course, or any enjoyment the world calls in- 
nocent.” 

Our hotel being quite near the lake, we fre- 
quently found ourselves on its shores, watch. 
ing the small fleet of boats belonging to the 
boys at a neighboring school. The manage- 
ment of boats is one of the lessons taught, and 
is a very useful one. The gay colors of dif- 
ferent nations floated at the bows, the Ameri- 
can flag being occasionally supported by that 
of England; Austria at times confronted Swit- 
zerland, and the tricolored flag of France 
was seen commingling its amicable folds with 
that of Prussia. The excellence of the Swiss 
schools brings pupils from many countries. 

Vevay is an interesting old city, belonging 


defended by its Tour de Peiltz, built b 

Pierre of Savoy, in the fourteenth century, 
He also built the Castle of Chillon, which lies 
at the head of the lake not many miles from 
us. The town is rendered more picturesque 
than usual at this season, by the great abun. 
dance of Virginia creeper ( Ampelopsis quinque. 


folia), which grows luxuriantly here, throw. 


ing out a broad crimson banner over the 
ancient fortress of Peiltz, the adjoining rem. 
nant of the city walls, and the old square 
towers of the ancient chapel, and in many 
other localities adding a graceful beauty to 
the grey remains. 

Tenth mo. 19th.—Just returned from a drive 
in company with our friends the _B——’s, 
We passed through “ Clarens, sweet Clarens,” 
which, by the way, is rather overrated b 
Byron, and reaching the summit of the hill, 
visited the Chateau de Hautville, and what 
was of more interest the medisval Chateau of 
Blonay, which has been in possession of one 
family for seven hundred years. Imagine the 
Blonays here at the time of the Crusades! 
Much to our disappointment we were told 
that visitors were not now admitted to the 
castle, an irregular old pile with towers and 
turrets, grey with age. One window having 
been left open, I noticed old armor upon the 
walls, the antlers of deer, and other relics of 
the past, in a room that may have been the 
library. The family of De Blonay was once 
noble, but now appear like farmers in affluent 
circumstances. ‘Two fine-looking, tall young 
men passed us, walking at a rapid pace 
towards the chateau,—no doubt sons of the 
family. We did not re-apply ; had we done 
so I imagine we might have gained admission 
through them. A grand avenue of old trees 
led to the castle, and the view over the lake, 
across to the surrounding mountains, was very 
fine. We also passed through several small 
villages, which [ had admired at a distance, 
lying on the hill-side so quietly that I had 
compared them mentally to flocks of brown 
doves, nestling on the slopes. But the cold, 
narrow streets, piled high with heaps of filth, 
the absence of cleanliness and sunlight, pre- 
pared one to see many instances of goitre 
among the women, and changed our admira- 
tion to disgust. 

No lovelier day greeted us in Switzerland, 
than that which we spent at Chillon. We 
arrived quite early in the morning, before a 
throng of visitors might be expected, and en- 
countered only a party of noisy English 
school boys, out for a holiday, and amusing 
themselves with remarks about “old Bonni- 
vard,” and what they would have done had 
they been in his place. A younger one of the 
party exclaimed, ‘“ [ cannot see, for my part, 
what people do come to this place for! there 
is nothing to be seen, any how, but an old 
ring fastened to a wall!” 

We were conducted at once to the vaults 
beneath the castle, where the fine gothic 
arches wore a look of singular freshness, the 
clear grey of the material lighting up, some- 
what, the gloom. Passing through the chapel 
still used by the small garrison guarding the 
military stores of the Canton Vaud, gathered 
here, we entered the apartment where prison- 
ers passed the night before their execution. 
A stone bed raised so high at the upper end 
that it would be impossible to rest upon it, 
half filled the dismal room. The next con- 
tained a blackened beam from which the 
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neath their feet, extorted confession of guilt. 
Another received the condemned, who in 






liette and sank into the oblivion of the lake 
beneath. 







column holds the ring to which he was fast- 
ened. 





“Chillon, thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar, for ’twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn as if the cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !—may none those marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 

Had Byron been acquainted with the story 
of Bonnivard, the true prisoner of Chillon, 
when he wrote the poem, he would have had 
a nobler theme. Francis Bonnivard, Lord 
of Lune and Prior of St. Victor, whose love 
of liberty and true patriotism combined, drew 
upon him the relentless hatred of the Duke of 
Savoy, was imprisoned in this gloomy fortress 
for six years. A combined attack by water 
and land, upon the castle, the Bernese assist- 
ing the Genevese, proved successful, and tri- 
umphant shouts reverberating through the 
gloom of the dungeon, announced to Bonni- 
vard that he was free! “And Geneva? what 
of Geneva?” he asked. ‘ Free also!” was the 
response. 

Leaving these gloomy regions, we ascended 
to the upper stories of the castle. The cham- 
ber of the Duchess of Savoy was interesting 
as exhibiting the style of living five hundred 
years ago. The immense fire places encroach- 
ed greatly upon the rather small apartments, 
for none were large except the great Banquet- 
ing Hall. The sleeping room of the Duchess 
commanded a magnificent view of lake and 
mountain, and of the 

“ Little isle 
Which in my very face did smile,” 
a speck upon the blue surface of Lake Leman. 
The poor ladies of the castle! I often queried 
in this, as in other great fortresses, what 
could life possess to compensate them for their 
knowledge of the grief, and sorrow, and out- 
rage within the precincts of their lordly dwel- 
lings, while they were unable to remove a 
fetter, or retrieve a wrong! ; 
(To be continued.) 


A Testimony issued by Norwich Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ontario, Canada. 


(Concluded from page 207.) 


The following extracts from the publica- 
tions of our early Friends are for the reader’s 
information. Robert Barclay says :— 

“ We consider our redemption in a two-fold 
respect, both which in their own nature are 
perfect, though in their application to us, the 
one is not, nor can be, without respect to the 
other. 

“The first, is the redemption performed 
and accomplished by Christ for us, in His 
cracified body, without us. The other is the 
redemption wrought by Christ in us; which 
no less properly is called and accounted a re- 
demption than the former. The first, then, 
is that whereby a man, as he stands in the 
fall, is put into a capacity of salvation, and 
hath conveyed unto him, a measure of that 
power, virtue, spirit, life, and grace, that is 
in Christ Jesus, which, as the free gift of God, 
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groping about in darkness fell into the oubd-) 
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gothic arches above referred to, and the fourth |God. 
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out the evil seed, wherewith we are naturally, 
as in the fall, leavened. 

“The second is that, whereby we witness 
and know this pure and perfect redempt’‘on in 
ourselves, purifying, cleansing, and redeeming 
us, from the power of corruption, and bring- 


cloak their own active and passive disobedi- 
ence, with the active and passive obedience 
of Christ. 

“The first part of justification, we do reve- 
rently and humbly acknowledge, is only for 
the sake of the death and sufferings of Christ ; 
nothing we can do, though by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, being able to cancel old 
debts, or wipe out old scores. It is the power 
and efficacy of that propitiatory offering, upon 
faith and repentance, that justifies us from the 
sins that are past; and it is the power of 
Christ’s Spirit in our hearts, that purifies and 
makes us acceptable before God. For till the 
heart of man is purged from sin, God will 
never accept of it. He reproves, rebukes and 
condemns those that entertain sin there, and 
therefore such cannot be said to be in a justi- 
fied state ; condemnation and justification be- 
ing contraries. So that they that hold them- 
selves in a justified state by the active and 
passive obedience of Christ, while they are 
not actively and passively obedient to the 
Spirit of Christ Jesus, are under a strong and 
dangerous delusion.” 

In thus briefly alluding to the painful events 
that have taken place, and endeavoring to 
point out the errors in doctrine, which have 
led to the destruction of the harmony of our 
beloved Society, we desire to be clothed with 
that spirit which preserves from uncharitable 
censures and leads to suffer long, and yet be 
kind. And while “contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” may we seek for 
an increase in our own hearts of the restoring 
love of the Gospel, and that we may be kept 
in a humble, watchful state, knowing that our 
unwearied enemy has many snares, with 
which to entrap the unwary and that we are 
never safe only as we obey the command of 
the Blessed Saviour, “ Watch and pray lest 
ye enter into temptation.” May the Lord so 
bring again Zion that the watchmen shall see 
eye to eye, and lift up the voice together to 
the praise of His great names 

Read and approved at our Monthly Meet- 
ing aforesaid beld by adjournment the 21st of 
llth month, 1877. 


‘* By the first of these two, we that were 
lost in Adam, plunged into the bitter and cor- 
rupt seed, unable of ourselves to do any good 
thing, but naturally joined and anited to evil, 
forward and propense to all iniquity, servants 
and slaves to the power and spirit of darkness, 
are, notwithstanding all this, so far reconciled 
to God, by the death of his Son, while ene- 
mies, that we are put into a capacity of salva- 
tion, having the glad tidings of the gospel of 
peace offered unto us, and God is reconciled 
unto us, in Christ ; calls and invites us to him- 
self; in which respect we understand these 
Scriptures, ‘He slew the enmity in himself. 
He loved us first; seeing us in our blood, He 
said unto us, live. He who did no sin, his 
own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree ; and He died for our sins, the just for the 
unjust.’ 

‘* By the second, we witness this capacity 
brought into act, whereby receiving and not 
resisting the purchase of his death, to wit, the 
light, spirit, and grace of Christ revealed in 
us, we witness and possess a real, true, and 
inward redemption from the power and preva- 
lency of sin, and so come to be truly and really 
redeemed, justified, and made righteous, and 
to a sensible union and friendship with God. 
Thus He died for us, that He might redeem 
us from all iniquity ; and thus we know Him 
and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, being made com- 
formable to his death. This last follows the 
first in order, and is a consequence of it, pro- 
ceeding from it, as an effect from its cause ; so 
as none could have enjoyed the last, without 
the first had been, such being the will of God; 
so also can none now partake of the first, but 
as he witnesseth the last.” 

William Penn, in his “ Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived,” has the following : 

“ We do believe, that Jesus Christ was our 
holy sacrifice, atonement, and propitiation ; 
that He bore our iniquities, and that by his s : 
stripes we are healed of the wounds Adam| Some memoranda of meetings for worship 
gave us in his fall ; and that God is justin for-|in Philadelphia thirty-five years ago, having 
giving true penitents upon the credit of that |recently come into the hands of the writer, a 
holy offering, Christ made of himself to God |few extracts are offered for insertion in “The 
for us, and that what He did and suffered,|Friend.” They bring to remembrance some 
satisfied and pleased God, and was for the /of the Lord’s servants, who were valued mem- 
sake of the fallen man, that had displeased |bers of the church at that period, and whose 
God ; and that through the offering up of him. |¢Xercises may prove lustructive to some at 
self once for all, through the eternal Spirit, |this day. f , 
He hath forever perfected those, in all times,| “2d mo. 19th, 1843.—In the evening Eliza- 
that were sanctified, who walked not after the |beth Evans revived the language, ‘The pro- 
flesh, but after the Spirit. Romans viii. 1.|mises of the Most High, are to them that are 
Mark that. near and to them that are afar off.’ She be- 

“In short, justification consists of two parts, |lieved she had been dipped into sympathy 
or hath a twofold consideration, viz., justifica-| With a tried state present; that having a sense 
tion from the guilt of sin, and justification|of its true condition in the Divine sight, felt 
from the power and pollution of sin; and in|itself very far from its Father’s house. She 
this sense, justification gives a man a fall and| Wanted it to remember that none of the Al- 
clear acceptance before God. For want of|migbty’s works were more dear to Him, than 
this latter part it is, that so many souls, re-|his straggling, penitent children; and the 
ligiously inclined, are often under doubts,|blessed Redeemer had pronounced a single 
scruples, and despondencies, notwithstanding |80ul to be of more value than a whole world ; 
all that their teachers tell them of the extent |and it ought to consider it one of its greatest 
and efficacy of the first part of justification.|mercies that it had been permitted to have 
It is too general an unhappiness among the |its life spared till that very bour: it was in- 
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For “The Friend.” 


is able to counterbalance, overcome and root ' professors of Christianity, that they are apt to'deed a great mercy that it had been aroused 
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and awakened. She enlarged upon the pro- 
digal son’s return, as recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures. It was consoling to think that 
while he was yet a great way off—but he 
had resolved to return—his father saw him, 
had compassion on him: the son acknow- 
ledged he had sinned against heaven, and 
in his sight, and was no more worthy to be 
called his son; and was willing to be made 
as an hired servant. Since that day, there 
have been many sons who have spent their 
substance in riotous living: the language of 
encouragement was held out to all wanderers 
from the right way; for the Lord hath no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, but 
willeth that all should return, repent, and live; 
He could blot out transgression as a thick 
cloud. She seemed positive that the Almighty 
was on his way—and that things among us 
would, sooner or later, wear a better aspect. 
Afterwards Thomas Kite supplicated, that 
although the Most High was then receiving 
the adoration of angels and archangels, He 
might still permit us to bow low before his 
throne, that our transgressions might be blot- 
ted out as a cloud, and our iniquities asa thick 
cloud, and prayed for returning prodigals.” 
“16th.— Wm. Evans spoke of the import- 
ance of faith and obedience going together. 
Christ’s sheep know his voice and they follow 
him; but the voice of the stranger, they will 
not follow. Cited Joshua (I believe) and 
Elisha as examples of all conquering faith. 
When Elisba’s servant seeing the prophet 
surrounded by an host of enemies, began to 
despond, Elisha prayed that his eyes might 
be opened: and then he saw that those that 
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this city; but when the whole of the income 
is not exhausted for these, any child included 
in the classes named in the trust, residing 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, may receive its aid, at schools taught by 
Friends. There is now in the Treasurer’s 
bands an unexpended balance of income, and 
the attention of parents and guardians is 
called to this fact, as the trustees are desirous 
that the fund may produce its full benefit. 
The following constitute the committee on 
admissions: 
IsraEL H. Jonnson, 809 Spruce St. 
Mark BatperstTon, 508 Marshall St. 
Tuomas Lippincott, 920 Franklin St. 
WituiAM Evans, 325 Pine St. 


ee 


MIGNONETTE. 
BY WILBUR A. CHRISTY. 
When every beauteous flower-cup 
Is softly, closely, folding up, 
As twilight shades the blooming bowers, 
There floats across the garden wall, 
A fragrant breath, more sweet than all 
The odors of the vanished flowers— 
A perfume we can ne’er forget, 
The dewy breath of Mignonette. 


Selected. 


Oh! thus, when grace and beauty fade 
When hope and pride are lowly laid, 

As years our pathway darkly cross, 
May love its fragrant incense shed 
To sweeten all the path we tread, 

And more than recompense the loss. 
Beauty and bloom we may forget, 
But never love nor Mignonette. 


ee 


HEREAFTER. 
“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 


Selected. 


were for him, were more than those that were | know hereafter.”—St. John xiii. 7. 


against him; when he saw the horses and| 
chariots of fire that were round about his 
master. He wished us to remember the Al- 
mighty was as able still to deliver all that 
come to Him; and that his people are as dear 
to Him as theyever were. People sometimes 
murmur and reflect on themselves on account 
of their short-comings and unworthiness ; now 
if obedience kept pace with knowledge, there 
would be no murmuring, for in the streets of 
Jerusalem there is no complaining; though 
at times there would be experienced a sense 
of their own unworthiness, and the nothing- 
ness of seli.” 


= 


For “The Friend.” 

The William Cox Legacy for Educational Purposes. 

Many of the readers of “The Friend,” are 
already aware of the existence of this fund, 
but it is thought that a more general know- 
ledge of it throughout the Yearly Meeting 
may be desirable. Wm. Cox, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, left in trust to the three Monthly Meet- 
ings then existing in this city, certain pro- 
perty, the income of which was directed to 
be appropriated as follows, viz: for the edu- 
cation of ‘Poor children, members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, and poor children 
who are the offspring of disowned Friends, 
and poor children, the offspring of such sober 
and religiously-minded persons, not members 
of the religious Society of Friends, as regu- 
larly attend the religious meetings of Friends, 
and poor children who may be lame or other. 
wise infirm, not coming under either descrip- 
tions aforesaid.” 

By direction of the Monthly Meetings, the 


Christian, when the storm-clouds gather 
Dark and wild upon thy way, 

And thy faithless heart is longing 
For the glorious light of day ; 

Though thou canst not pierce the shadows 
That around thy footsteps lie, 

Tf in faith thou journey forward, 
They will vanish by and by. 


Though the bitter cup of sorrow 

To thy lips be often pressed, 
Yet as each succeeding morrow 

srings thee nearer to thy rest ; 

Though thou may not see the fountains 

Whence these streams of Marah flow, 
Never let thy courage fail thee; 

For “thou shalt hereafter know.” 


If thy curious mind would fathom 
That which God alone may know ; 
If thy troubled heart would query 
Why the ways of God are so ; 
Why the losses and the crosses, 
Which around thy pathway lie, 
Be content to meekly bear them 
In the hope, that by and by, 


When shall dawn the glorious morning 
Of the bright eternal day, 

When the mist, and cloud, and darkness 
That enwrap thee, pass away ; 

Thou shalt see the perfect beauty 
Of the place of life and love, 

In its fulness emanating 
From the Father’s throne above. 


See and know the glad fruition, 
From the labors and the tears 
Spent within the Master’s vineyard, 
Through the weary lapse of years ; 
Then press on the path of duty, 
Though thou may not see below 
Why uncertainties surround thee, 
Yet “thou shalt hereafter know.” 


ae 


It is not until we have passed through the 


income from the fund is to be primarily ap-| furnace that we are made to know how much 
plied to the education of children living in! dross was in our composition. 


aan aE EERE OER REnEnnEemenaae 


A Perilous Adventure in a Coal Mine. 

The “shaftmen” at our collieries ure select. 
ed for their physical strength and pluck, in 
addition to the skill and practical knowledge 
required for their particular work. The inci- 
dent we are about to relate will show how 
severely the former of these qualifications may 
at times be tested. 

The work of these men is confined to the 
shaft of the pit, and consists mainly in repair. 
ing the “tubbing” or lining of the shaft, stop. 
ping leaks, or removing any obstructions in. 
terfering with the free passage of the cages 
up and down the pit. The coal-pit at N—— 
has a double shaft, divided by a ‘‘ bratticing,” 
or wooden partition. These divisions we call 
A and B. Two cages (the vehicles of transport 
up and down the pit) ascend and descend alter- 
natelyin shaftA. At acertain point thesbaft is 
widened to allow the cages to pass each other, 
and their simultaneous arrival at this point is 
insured by the arrangement of the wire ropes 
on the winding wheels over the pit-mouth, 
The oscillation of the cages is guarded against 
by wooden guiders running down each side of 
the shaft, which fit into grooves in the sides 
of the cages. 

On one occasion, during a very severe frost, 
these guiders had become coated with ice, and 
thus their free passage in the grooves of the 
cages was interfered with. Before this ob- 
struction was discovered, the engine having 
been set in motion, the downward cage, which, 
fortunately, was empty at the time, stuck fast 
in the shaft before arriving at the passing 
point. The ascending cage, whose only occu- 
pant was a small boy returning to “ bank,” 
proceeding on its upward course, crashed into 
the downward cage in the narrow part of the 
shaft, where, of course, there was only a single 
passage. Though the shock was something 
terrific, the steel rope was not broken, as the 
engine man, whose responsible position entails 
the greatest presence of mind and watchful- 
ness, had stopped the engine on the first in- 
dication of an unusual tremor in the rope. 
Yet such was the violence of the meeting that 
both cages, though strongly constructed of 
iron, were bent and broken—in fact, render- 
ed useless by being thus jammed together in 
a narrow space. The greatest anxiety was 
felt as to the fate of the boy, as it was seen 
that, even if he had escaped with his life after 
such a severe crash, his rescue would be a work 
of great danger and difficulty. 

We may imagine the horror of the poor lit- 
tle fellow while suspended in the shattered 
cage over a gulf some 400 feet deep, both cages 
firmly wedged in the shaft, and the ropes ren- 
dered useless for any means of descent to the 
scene of the catastrophe. The readiest way 
of approach seemed to be by shaft B, the posi- 
tion of which we have indicated above. Down 
this, then, a shaft-man, who we will call John- 
son, ascended in a cage until he arrived at an 
opening in the brattice-work, by which he 
could enter shaft A. He found himself (as he 
supposed) at a point a little above where the 
accident had occurred, and this conclusion he 
came to from seeing two ropes leading down- 
ward, which he naturally took to be those by 
which the cages were suspended. Under this 
impression he formed the idea of sliding down 
one of the ropes, with a view of liberating, if 
possible, the entangled cages and securing the 
safety of the unfortunate boy. The hardy 
fellow was soon gliding through the darkness 
on his brave and dangorous errand. He had 











—_—_—_— 


ee 


descended about forty feet, when to his hor- 
yor and amazement, his course was suddenly 
checked by a bend in the rope, and the terri- 
ble discovery flushed upon him that he was 
suspended in the loop of the slack rope, which 
here took a return course to the top of the 
downward cage! 

It will be understood that when the descend- 
ing cage struck upon the runners, as the rope 
continued to unwind from the pulley, it hung 
down in a loop, descending lower and lower, 
until the engine was stopped by the meeting 
of the cages.. This loop, or “bight,”’ was na- 
tarally mistaken by Johnson for the two ropes, 
and he did not discover, until he found him- 
self in the fearful situation described, that he 
had entered through the brattice into shaft A 
below, instead of above, where the cages were 
fixed. There he hung, then, over a yawning 
abyss many fathoms deep—closed from above 
by the locked cages—all below looking dark 
and horrible. 

None, of course, knew his danger; his hands 
were chilled by the freezing rope; his arms, 
already fully exercised, bes: an to ache and 
stiffen with the strain and intense cold, added 
to the bewildering sense of hopeless peril. 
Good need there was, then, that pluck and 
endurance be found in the shaftman! His 
square, sturdy frame and unflinching spirit 
were now on their trial. 
mind gone, or his nerve failed, he must have 
been paralyzed with fear, lost his hold, and 
been dashed into an undistinguishable mass. 

But self-preservation is a potent law, and 
working in such a spirit he framed a desperate 
plan for a struggle for life. The guiders run- 
ning down the inside of the shaft are fastened 
on to cross-beams about six feetapart. John- 
son hoped that if he could reach one of these 
he might obtain footing whereon to rest, and 
by their means clamber up to the opening in 
the brattice-work. How to reach them was 
the next question that flashed lightning-like 
through his brain. This he essayed to do by 
causing the rope to oscillate from side to side, 
hoping thus to bring himself within reach of 
one of the cross-beams. And now commenced 
a fearful swing. Gaining alodgment with one 
knee in the loop. he set the rope swinging by 
the motion of his body, grasping out wildly 
with one hand each time he approached the 
side of the shaft. Once, twice, thrice! he felt 
the cold, icy face of the “tubbing,” but as yet 
nothing but slimy boards met his grasp, afford- 
ing no more hold than the glassy side of an 
iceberg. 

At last he touched a cross-beam, to which 
his iron muscles, now fully roused to their 
work, held on like a vice. He soon found 
footing on the beam below, and then letting 
go the treacherous rope, rested in compara- 
tive security befure beginning the perilous 
ascent. With incredible endurance of nerve 
and muscle, he clambered upward alongside the 
guider, by the aid of the cross-beams, and by 
thrusting his handsthrough the crevices ofthe 
timber. In this manner he reached the open- 
ing into shaft B, where the cage in which he 
had descended was waiting. Chilled, cramp. 
ed and frozen, and barely able to give the sig- 
nal, he was drawn to the pit mouth prostrate 
andexhausted. The boy was rescued unhurt, |s 
by a man being lowered to the top of the 
cages in shaft A. , Johnson suffered no ill con- 
Sequences, and, though a hero above many 
known to-fame, he still pursues his hardy task 
as a shaftman ; while beneath the homely ex- 





Had his presence of 
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terior still lives the pluck and sinew of iron 
that did not fail him even in his fearful swing. 
— Chambers’ Journal. 


especially as we can in no wise overrule the 
times and seasons, or command one of the 
days of the Son of man; cannot cause the 
gentle distillings of His dew—the visitations 
For “The Friend.” /of his Holy Spirit—the precious calls of His 
The Junior Members of the Society of Friends. |love—which the Father hath kept in His own 
‘* Remember now thy Creator in the days of} power. Heeding, then, the exhortation of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the] the poet, 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have “ Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer 
no pleasure in them.” These earnest, com |and setting out on the heavenly journey in 
prehensive words of the Preacher are ad-|the morning of life’s day—giving your hearts 
dressed to a class and age—‘‘the days of thy|to Christ by yielding to the tenderly drawing 
youth’—when it is most important that they|cords of His love as unto a faithful Mediator 
should be taken heed to as a rule of life, that}and High Priest—He will water and bless; 
so the little seed of the kingdom which the] will cause to be planted in His house, and to 
dear Saviour has planted in the breast of every|flourish in His courts unto the praise and 
one, may grow up unto life and fruitfulness,| glory of His ever excellent name. There is 
to the praise and glory of His all-sufficient|no more worthy and acceptable way of honor- 
grace, ing our Heavenly King, or bringing peace to 
“ The days of thy youth” is the propitious| our own bosoms, than by renouncing the world 
choosing time of life. A season when it is|in the prime of youth, witb all its seductive 
more easy than any other, to close in with| hopes and pleasures, and taking up our daily 
the calls and visitations of Heavenly mercy,| cross to follow Him in the way that He leads. 
and duly to heed the injunction, ‘‘ Remember] This will perserve from wasting a life of such 
now thy Creator,” &. We believe that the| unspeakable value, as well as from the pain- 
piety peculiarly pleasing to the omniscient/ful feelings of remorse, with those of bitter 
Father, and the espousal He lovingly cherishes|repentings arising, sooner or later, from the 
and regards, is that of our early years. These|service of sin whose wages is de: ath. 
He will mark with especial approbation, and| This choice of a way “opposed alike to the 
watch over and bless with particular favor.| spirit and course of this world, will most likely 
On the contrary, if this auspicious seed-time|draw upon you the ridicule, and, it may be, 





|be neglected, and other lovers be allowed to|the hatred of that misjudging world which 


take the place of the One Beloved, how un-|lieth in wickedness. But it is well to be fore- 
fruitful as to religious attainment will you} warned and, as far as can be, forearmed against 
become. For while, as William Penn testi-|this by the assurance that the world, prompt- 
fies, “The manifestation (of Heavenly love)|ed by him with whom it is in fond alliance, 
brings power with it,” the sophistical argu-|and who is called “ the god” thereof, will ever 
ments of our potent enemy, on the other hand,| raise an almost app:lling hue and ery after 
increase in strategic force ‘with every succes-|such as leave its ranks, (or “ The City of De- 
sive yielding to them on our part; till, slighted|struction” in Bunyan’s language,) and with 
convictions and abused privileges and mercies} faces Zion-ward are engaged to join them- 
grow to be familiar and unalarming to our/selves ‘“‘to the Lord in a perpetual covenant 
sin-loving, blinded and hardened hearts. A|that shall not be forgotten.” It has ever been 
dilemma which, unless turned from through|the case, from the Founder of our holy re- 
repentance—a being brought to a humiliating, | ligion down through successive ages, to the 
sorrowful sense of our lost and deplorable con-| present time. “If the world hate you,” said 
dition by some powerful mediate or imme-| Jesus to His disciples, “‘ ye know that it hated 
diate interposition of Almighty Power—will,| me before it hated you,” &c.; while ridicule 
it is to be feared, cause us to incur thelamen-|and even scorn have been among Satan’s 
tation of some formerly, who, too, neglected| potent weapons in order to stumble and turn 
or misimproved favored seasons and golden| back visited children of the Lamb; whom he 
opportunities, “ The harvest is past, the sum-| would, instead of letting them follow on to 
mer is ended, and we are not saved.” Never-| know the Lord through ‘obedience in the day 
theless how the Lord waits to be gracious/of small things, keep “willing subjects still— 
unto us! as was proved in the case of the re-|bondmen and bondwomen—to his cruel, sin- 
penting prodigal. How He yearns with pa-|fal, galling yoke. But will you submit to be 
rental tenderness over the workmanship of/either laughed out of your religion, or allow 
His hands! and would gather all even as a|the hatred of those that rebel against the gov- 
hen doth her chickens under her wing. How/ernment of the Prince of Peace to turn you 
rich is He in sovereign mercy! and how the/from a diligent heed to His commandments, 


bowels of His compassion never fail the crea. 
tures fashioned by His hand, if they will but 
return unto Him with sincere repentance, 
humility and contrition of soul. 

It is with earnest, affectionate solicitude 
that we would plead with our dear junior 
companions and youthfal fellow members, in 
relation to an early scrupulous attention to 


the visitations and convictions of the Re-| 
deemer’s power and grace manifested in the} 


secret of the heart. F ally believing that there 


is no other way to grow in that experimental, | gardless of the 


saving knowledge “which is life eternal, but 


or from that lively, contrite, dedicated walk 
before Him, which will ensure an unfading 
crown when all of this world shall be lighter 
thao nothing and vanity to us? Will you 
love the fading, unsatisfying pleasures of this 
transitory scene more than your Saviour? 
Will you mind the things of time, and neglect 
those of eternity?” Will any be lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God? Dare you 
spend your days—your time, and thought, 
and means—upon the idols of this world, re- 
eternal age beyond? “ Wilt 
thou, for such a world,” queries William Penn, 


by an unreserved surrender of ourselves to|‘‘overstay the time of thy salvation and lose 


Him who gave himself for us, how imminent) 


thy own soul?” No: in the face of an irre- 


becomes the danger of postponing to any more|ligious and ease-loving world, being alike re- 


convenient season, a work that must be done! 


—a work superlative above all other; most 





gardless of its unfeeling remark, its favor, or 
laugh, or reproof, and in defiance of every 
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| . 
hindering thing, may you with holy magna-|love and mercy, and a desire to become of the |instanced clearly to represent, that wherg 
nimity and fixed resolution, * Lay aside every |number of those children concerning whom |there has been submission to, and faithful eo. 
weight, and run with diligence the race set|the blessed Saviour said, ‘ Of such is the king-|operation with, the grace of the Lord Jesug 


before us; even, if so it must be, our fore- 


ldom of heaven.’ ” 


And George Dillwyn has|jinwardly revealed, which must ever beget 


fathers ‘rough path of reproach to the skies.” |added the testimony, that he experienced “a|willingness to take His cross upon such de. 
Heaven will make up for all; if, through faith | merciful extension of Divine regard made to|spising the shame, He has not been wantin 


and faithfulness, we are but enabled to reach 
its 
“Peaceful shore 
Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar.” 


him when only four years old.” 


These all,/on His part in enabling them to overcome all 


with one exception, became valuable minis-|their enemies, but has borne them as on eagles’ 


ters. 
This outpouring of the Holy Ghost in life’s 


wings and brought them to himself. 
Then what is wanting now to bring about 


Compared with practical piety, or obedi-|early period, was also strikingly manifest in|similar happy and glorioas results? What 
ence of the heart to the Spirit of truth mani-|the introduction of many into the exercise of|but a whole-hearted yielding of yourselves to 


fested there and which testifies of Christ and 
guides into all truth, all that is of the world, 
or all that has agitated the minds and hearts 
of men from the creation, is but as a drop of 
water to the ocean, or as a grain of sand to 
the whole earth. How insignificant are the 
many things to which men attach much im- 
portance, compared with the “ one thing need- 
ful”—the ever enduring happiness of an im 
mortal soul, for which the dear Redeemer 
wept and suffered, bled and died. 
it is that things highly esteemed by our fellow 
worms may be abomination in the sight of 
God. Heseeth not as manseeth. It is pure 
and undefiled religion alone that can prepare, 
by the washing of regeneration and the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost, for the endless joy 
of the redeemed. Can you then be incon- 
siderate or lukewarm on such a momentous 
subject as the one involving the eternal hap- 
piness or misery of that vital breath in us 
which can never die? If to love our Father 
in heaven first and before all be the great 
commandment, must not the living negligent 
of Him with His dear Son, be avery culpable 
omission and sin? Oh! that you may not 
turn aside as a deceitful bow from the cross 
of Christ and the testimony of Jesus: but 
dare to do right by cleaving unto His Spirit 
of power within you, having your affections 
set not on the fleeting things of earth, but on 
those unfading and eternal in the heavens. 
In a word, ‘‘ Remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth,” while His visitations are 
fresh and lively upon you. 
While Jesus speaks, His voice regard, 
And seize the tender hour ; 
Humbly implore the promised grace, 
And God will give the power.” 

How many young persons, even a cloud of 
witnesses, have been not only experimental 
participants thereof, but have testified of the 
dear Saviour’s visitations of grace and mercy, 
sweetly wooing them to a life of dedication 
and holiness even in their very early years! 


Thus it is recorded of James Dickenson, one| 


of the first Friends, that as a little child he 
felt at times a secret joy in drawing near to 
God with a broken and contrite heart. Mary 
Samm, a child of twelve years old, left her 
father’s home, and went to the prison where 
her grandfather, William Dewsbury, was in 
captivity, in order that she might comfort 
him. She died in sweet peace shortly after. 
When about to yield up his natural life at the 
age of twenty-eight, Edward Burrough said, 
“] have loved ‘hee from my cradle—from 
my youth unto this day.” Of later time, John 
Woolman wrote, “ Before 1 was seven years 
old I began to be acquainted with the opera- 
tions of Divine love.’”’ William Jackson was 
also a child of eight years when his heart was 
reached unto and opened to receive the truth. 
Hannah H. Hartshorne “evinced from early 
childhood a tenderness of feeling under re- 


How true} 


the ministry—being called through their alle- 
giance to Christ to go into the harvest field 
as testimony-bearers for the spread and pro- 
motion of His cause and kingdom—while yet 
of junior age: proving alike, that “the fear 
of the Lord is a fountain of life ;” and that 
* Wisdom is the gray hair untomen.” Thas 
it is stated that Patience Scott, of Providence, 
Rhode Isiand, was eleven years old when she 
began to speak in religious meetings. Jona- 
than Burnyeat, was a child of about twelve 
years, when he went forth to preach, as “ one 
lof the babes,” it is testified, “to whom the 
Lord of heaven and earth sees fit to reveal 


and. prudent.” 
‘Isaac Alexander began his ministry in his 
seventeenth year; he travelled extensively ; 
and died at the age of twenty-five. Sarah 
Lynes Grubb, was also seventeen years of 
age, when, under the constraining influence 
of the Spirit of truth she first gave utterance 
publicly to a few words. ‘ Poor child as I 
was,” she wrote, “I had sweet consolation in 
comin, into obedience.” James Parnell, George 
Whitehead, Wm. Caton, and Edward Bur. 


army,—commenced their ministry at about 
the age of eighteen ; and, while under twenty 
years, were boldly and effectually proclaim- 
ing the gospel message. Thomas Robinson, 
of 1678, began to preach in the twentieth year | 
of his age, and finished his course in his| 
twenty-third year. He was convinced of the 
truth, as professed by Friends, when he wa 
about thirteen, three years before his parents. 
And it is narrated that his “sober and reli- 
gious conversation,” “his faithfulness to the 
Truth, though a child,’’ caused him to be 
“very instrumental to the convincement of 
his parents, who afterwards lived and died in 
the same faith.” 

Another pleasant and praiseworthy remin- 
iscence of early dedication and faithfulness, | 
is “given in the history of the first Friends. 
During the cruel persecutions of that day, 
when the parents were shut up in prison for 
ithe attendance of their religious meetings, 
the dear children assembled for this purpose, 
and outside the appointed place because de- 
barred from its use, and though exposed to 





formers or of the passers by, held their meet- 
ings, we are assured, in that pure fear which 


throughout the whole earth ; to show himself 


perfect towards him.” Whose reward is with 
I 


his arms, and carry them in his bosom.” 





to the early overshadowing of power from on 
high, and to the descendings of Heavenly dew, 


those things which are hidden from the wise | 


the wonder-working, transforming power of 
the Eternal, who remains the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever? It has been said, that 
the chief workers in the early days of our So. 


ciety were not the old but the young. These 
often enduring the purifying furnace, the 


stripping chamber, the thoroughly cleansing 
baptism, the spirit of judgment and of burn. 
ing, 80 as to become changed men themselves, 
being renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
were thence, as prepared instruments, enabled 
to turn the battle to the gate to their Crea. 
tor’s praise, and to the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. What, we repeat, doth 
hinder the like blessed results now, even that 


He was early called home.|our dear young Friends of the present genera- 


tion should become a sort of first fruits unto 
God and the Lamb, bat the want of submis. 
sion and resignation to the leavening power 
of Christ within; faith in His almightiness, 


land enduring love; with humble, childlike 


obedience to His will revealed in the secret 
of the heart? May nothing stand in the way 
of these sacrifices! May neither bowers of 
ease, the world’s pleasant pictures, nor its 
dread laugh, deter from making a cheerful 


rough—valiants in their day in the Lamb’s|sacrifice of your early years and best affec- 


tions to Him, ‘‘ Who wore the plaited thorns 
with bleeding brows,” and so resignedly en- 
dured the ignominious cross, despising the 
shame for us! who thus has made Himself in- 


finitely worthy of all the suffering, shame, 


mortification, or varied tribulation we could 
possibly endure for His sake. May you then 


resignedly say :— 


“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee. 


So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame ; 

So purer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 


-- 


The Two hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement of 


Burlington, New Jersey. 
(Continued from page 204.) 


‘It was at this time, in the year 1664, that 


the gaze or the rude assaults of malicious in- 
is “the beginning of wisdom ;” and no doubt 
to His honor whose ‘eyes run to and fro 
strong in the behalf of them whose heart is 


him, who hath promised “ feed his flock like 
a shepherd ;” and to “gather the lambs with 


This number of precious youthful witnesses 


the Duke of York, afterwards James the IL, 
eager to mend his fortunes, persuaded King 
Charles II. to give him a large share of the 
newly acquired territory in America. It was 
hardly yet subdued, but Charles carelessly 
complied. In a patent, the date of which re- 
veals the Duke’s haste to secure the grant, the 
King conveyed to his brother all that terri- 
tory which may be roughly described as lying 
between Delaware Bay and the Canadian bor- 
der. Hardly had the ink become dry upon 
this parchment when James himself, in con- 
sideration of ‘a competent sum of money,’ sold 
what is now known as New Jersey to two of 
his friends, Sir George Carteret and Lord 
Berkeley. England was now full of coloniza- 
tion schemes. The rude interruption of the 
civil war was over, and men began to remem- 





ligious impressions, a lively sense of Divine'might be much extended. Butenough hasbeen ber the days when Smith and Raleigh were 
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wont to return from America with glowing|head of Narragansett Bay—and the same faith | Jersey, in the winter of 1776 and 1777. 


descriptions of what they had seen in that|that he was building in the wilderness a place 


mysterious country. 


A sterner age had fol-|of refuge for the oppressed forever led the stern 


jowed, and few now perhaps cherished the| Quaker out of Englard. Not for us, but for the 


olden visions which had led those brilliant|sake of them that shall come after us. 


This 


adventurers into the exploits which have im-| was the faith that sustained them without a 
mortalized their names, but there still lived|murmur through all the horrors of a New 
in the Englishman of the seventeenth centu-| England winter; that kept their courage up 

the love of adventure, and the desire to|while Connecticut Valley rang with the war- 
spread the dominion of the Crown, and Amer-| whoop of the Indian ; that raised their faint- 
jea lay before him an attractive field. Thejing spirits beneath the scorching rays of a 
failure of Sir Edward Ployden to carry out his|Southern sun; that made them content and 
romantic and fantastic plan of building up a/happy in the untrodden forests of New Jersey. 


wer called New Albion, of which he assum- 


‘The settlement of this country,’ writes one 


ed in advance the title of Earl Palatine, taught | who witnessed it, ‘was directed by an impulse 
an unheeded lesson, and dreams of future em-|on the spirits of God’s people, not for their 
pire continued to dazzle many an English|own ease and tranquillity, but rather for the 


mind. But years passed by without result. 
Carteret, the younger of the new proprietors 
managed to plant some settlements in Eastern 
Jersey, where to this day the city of Elizabeth 
perpetuates the name of his accomplished 
wife, and a few Englishmen from Connecticat 
found a precarious foothold on the banks of 
the Delaware, but for the most part all at- 
tempts to encourage immigration ended in 
expensive failure. As it had been with Mas 
sachusetts it was with Pennsylvania and the 
Jerseys. The foot of the adventurer was not 
suffered to rest in peace upon soil destined by 
the Almighty fora nobler purpose than to en- 
rich the unworthy or mend the broken fortunes 
of an English nobleman. The fingers which 
had grasped so eagerly the choice places of 
the new continent were quickly to be loosened 
and the wilderness kept ready as a place of 
refuge for an oppressed and persecuted people. 
After ten years of thankless efforts and un- 
profitable ownership, and too old to hope for 
a realization of his plans, my Lord Berkeley 
became anxious to be rid of his Province and 
offered it for sale. The opportunity was a 
rare one for the Quakers. To America they 
had naturally looked as a place to which they 
might escape and bear with them in peace 
their peculiar principles and creed. In that 
distant country they might, it seemed to them, 
worship God according to their consciences. 
Three thousand miles of sea (ten timesas great 
a distance then as now) would lie between 
them and their enemies, and in the wilderness, 
at least, with trial and privation would dwell 
peace. 

For a while, indeed, they were deterred by 
asentiment that was natural to men of English 
blood. Persecution, thought some of them, | 
ought not to be avoided. ‘The trials, the suf- 
ferings, the dangers to which they were ex- 


posterity that should be after them.’ 
(To be continued.) 
we 
For “The Friend.” 
* Free Quakers, 
(Continued from page 206.) 


Having shown what the conduct of the So- 
ciety has been before the revolution, I shall 


that great event and down to the present 
time. 

The Quakers of that time were reaping the 
fruits of their ancestors’ sufferings and pa- 
tience, they enjoyed a perfect freedom in re- 
ligion, the great object of their wishes; but 
ithey were not insensible of the value of their 
civil liberty ; and we find that the foremost 
jin the Society, stood foremost in the peace- 
able mode of obtaining redress of grievances, 
which their principles pointed out. In all the 
measures pursued for procuring a repeal of 
the Stamp Act, and other laws oppressive to 
America, you will find the names of several 
leading men among them; and their endea- 
vors were unremitted, so long as the measures 
necessary to be pursued were within the 
bounds which their religious profession cir- 
cumscribed them. 

When it was found that the liberties of 
America could not be secured but by arms, 
the Society generally adhered to their ancient 
principles, and withdrew from every station 
and office that had any connexion with the 
contest. Some, however, who were not fully 
convinced of their testimony against war, and 
who believed it lawful for Christians to defend 
their liberty and property by force, continued 





| 


lin such stations as had fallen to them and 


were as active and useful men in effecting the 
revolution as any that turned out in Pennsyl- 
vania. 





posed it was their duty to meet, and not to| 
shun. Let us endure these things for the} 
glory of the truth, and not try, like cowards, | 
to avoid them. Let us bear this burden our-| 
selves, nor leave it for others totake up. This) 
unwillingness to flee before the face of perse- 
caution held them for sometime resolute and_| 


firm. But, at length, another sentiment pre- 
vailed. It sprang from the thought that 


others were destined to come after them. 
There is nothing more remarkable in the his- 
tory of this country than the fact that those 
who settled it seem every where alike to have 
been moved by the belief that they acted, not 
for themselves, but for posterity. Not for 
himself alone did the Pilgrim embark upon 
the Mayflower: Nor for himself alone did the 
Puritan seck a shelter on the bleak shores of 
Massachusetts: Not for himself only did Ro- 
ger Williams gather his little colony at the 





Here then we must begin our remarks on 
their conduct as a body ; for as to the senti- 
ments of a few individuals among them, they 
are no more to be attributed to the Society, 
than those of a few individuals of any other 
denomination; and I believe there is not one 
religious profession in America, who have not 
some disaffected among them. 

I mentioned in my former paper, that I had 
not sufficient knowledge of their transactions 
as a body, to become their champion, and 
did not intend to enter into a controversy 
upon the subject. The fact is, that I took the 
test as soon as the law required it. I turned 
out into actual service on the first call of 
volunteers, in the most distressing time this 
country has experienced since the beginning 
of hostilities ; and shared the dangers, fatigues 
and honors of the memorable campaign in 


proceed to examine it upon the first dawn of 
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For 
this conduct I was disowned, and from that 
time I gave myself little trouble about them ; 
nor should I now have stepped forth, had not 
I conceived that the attempt you are making 
was big with dreadful evils. 1 only addressed 
a few questions to the memorialists, which I 
find they cannot answer in such a way as will 
add reputation or weight to your demand, and 
therefore they have procured you their cham- 
pion, to publish their evasion. I have availed 
myself of the information you have given con- 
cerning the conduct of the Society, but have 
not wholly relied on it, lest I should be mis- 
led; | have inquired of others as likely to 
know and more likely to represent it fairly. 

I find that the representatives of the Soci- 
ety, so soon as they found that the contest 
would end in war, did according to their con- 
stant practice, issue their cautions and advices 
to their members, reminding them of their 
principles, and exhorting them not to depart 
from them, by entering into warlike measures, 
or taking part in pulling down the then gov- 
ernment, or setting up a new one. This was 
no more than was to be expected from men 
professing as they do; and had they not so 
done, the whole world would have condemned 
them as having departed from principles, for 
which their ancestors had suffered grievous 
persecutions, ® 

Though | do not think with them, that the 
world is in such a situation as that war is not 
necessary, yet I know that they profess that 
belief; and therefore as men of character, it 
becomes them to show, that it is not merely 
a fair weather opinion to be held in time of 
peace and deserted in time of war, but is one 
of the fundamental doctrines, which they are 
religiously bound to maintain at the hazard 
of every thing. 

There is one point in regard to toleration, 
which | think ought to be admitted; which 
is, that whenever a man or body of men pro- 
fess any faith, however contrary to the com- 
mon opinion of mankind, and evidence the 
sincerity of his or their belief, by patiently 
bearing great injuries to his or their person 
or fortune, which he or they might avoid by 
giving way to the prevailing opinions; that 
man or body of men ought to be tolerated; 
for if his or their opinion is wrong, persecu- 
tion will never convince, but harden them ; 
and if it be right, “ Woe be to him or them 
by whom the offence cometh.” 

That the Society has, for above one huon- 
dred years professed that war of every kind, 
with all acts and things tending towards it, 
is to them unlawful—that they have suffered 
grievous hardships for maintaining that doc- 
trine and never could be prevailed on to abate 
an iota of it, is so notorious a fact, that to at- 
tempt to prove it, would be like proving that 
the sun shines on a clear day at noon; and 
that men of the first character of almost every 
nation and profession in Europe, have coun- 
tenanced the opinion so far as to wish it prac- 


ticable, is equally trae, though not so gener- 
ally known. 


Now if the Quakers, after so 
long experience, think they have fortitude 
enough to carry this opinion into practice, 
and trust in Providence “to make their ene- 
mies to be at peace with them,” surely no 


other body of Christians ought to be offended 
by it. 


To be continued. 


( 


“ This life is a passage, not a port.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 16, 1878. 


Those who view their own mental opera- 
tions, and the course of events among their 
fellow-men, witha thoughtful mind, have often 
observed a tendency to run from one extreme 
to another. Thus the strictness of the cen- 
sorship that pre 
of the Puritan ascendency, was followed by the 
most unbounded licentiousness, when Charles 
the 2nd ascended the throne. So, the reaction 
in the mind of Luther against the Popish 
doctrine of meritorious works, and the sale of 
indulgences which grew out of it; led him 
almost into antagonism with those parts of| 
the Bible which assert the necessity of good 
works as a proof of living faith. 

At the present time, there are some in mem-| 
bership with us, who have so fur deviated| 
from the well-settled doctrine of the Society} 
of Friends, as to leave out of sight, in large} 
measure, the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart of man, as the effective means of awak- 
ening the sinner to a sense of his condition, 
and leading him to seek, and enabling him to 
find, that salvation which our blessed Saviour 
came to purchase for us. The attention of 
these is largely turned to the outward offer-; 
ing which He made for us on Calvary; and 
in pointing their hearers to this, and urging} 
them to rely on it, they do not enough direct| 
them to that Divine Light or Witness for God, | 
or Spirit of Christ, which visits the hearts of 
all, and through obedience and fellowship) 
with which, living and saving faith springs} 
up and increases in our souls. —Without this 
obedience, a profession of faith in the Saviour} 
will not be availing :—‘ Not every one that} 
saith unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into| 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the| 
will of my father who is in heaven.” | 

Thereare many among us, whosee the defec-| 
tive character of the teaching of such persons} 
as have been referred to; and who desire to 
maintain the blessed doctrine of the Light 
of Christ in man, as God’s gift for man’s sal- 
vation—a doctrine which was very prominent 
in the writings and ministry of our early 
Friends, because it was too much overlooked 
by other professors in their day. 

In view of the tendency to vibrate from one| 
extreme to another, as above alluded to, it 
may be seasonable to call attention to the 
many and clear testimonies which the Society 
of Friends, from its beginning to the present} 
time, has borne to the Divinity and atonement 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; show-| 
ing tbat its doctrine was well-balanced—and 
not a mere partial upholding of Divine truth. 
John Banks, who was a faithful laborer in the} 
Gospel in those days, and who suffered much 
persecution for its sake, in the latter part of 
his life gave forth this testimony, which may 
be taken as an expression of the views that 
prevailed among the members of the Society. 

“T believe in that same Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, for remission of sins, and the 
salvation of my soul, who was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
made a good confession before Pontius Pilate, 
and was crucified without the gates of Jeru- 
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world cannot receive; as when He prayed 
unto the Father, that He would send the 
Comforter, that leads into all truth, all that 
believe in Him thereby. 

“We as truly believe in that same Christ, 
who laid down His body and took it up again, 
as in His Light within ; and we have benefit 
to salvation by one as well as the other ; and 
of both, they being one; and are willing to 
through Jesus Christ, has ordained for our 
salvation.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep StTates.—Nearly $3 000 have been collected 


sufferers by the Metropolis disaster. 

Advices from Pottsville state that all efforts to ex- 
tinguish the fire in the Wadesville mine, which has 
been slowly consuming for about one month, having 
failed, it has been decided to flood the mine. This will 
throw several hundred miners out of employment. In 
this way the fire was quenched seven years ago, neces- 


| sitating a suspension for nearly a year. 


The New York city debt at the end of last month, as 
compared with a year ago, shows a reduction of nearly 
three and three-quarter millions. 

During last month there arrived at the port of New 
York 1711 immigrants, of whom 435 were females. 

The Times building in Troy, N. Y., and a number 
of stores and offices, was burned on the night of the} 
10th. The estimated loss is $200,000. 

Thus far a little more than 400,000 tons of ice have) 
been harvested on the Hudson river. 

The Ravine Woolen Mill, at South Wilberham, | 
Mass., was burned on the night of the 8th inst. 

Vice President Wheeler and Speaker Randall, are 
strictly inforcing the rule forbidding the sale of liquors 
in the capital restaurants. 

The House Judiciary Committee on the 5th inst., 
voted on the resolution proposing a woman suffrage 
amendment to the National Constitution, and the result 
was a tie—five to five. One member of the committee} 
was absent, but it is stated he is known to be opposed 
to female suffrage. 

A Washington paper says, the result of the attempt 
to restore the damaged models in the Patent Office, bids; 
fair to more than realize expectation. Already the| 
number restored reaches 4873, and from present indica-| 
tions, the number capable of repair will reach 15,000, 
being about 5000 more than estimated. 


‘The popular subscriptions thus far to the new 4 per} 


cent. loan, it is stated, reach about ¥2,900,000. 


| but as a protection to life and property. 
|after debate in the committee, the supplementary vote 


Beef cattle were dull—3200 head sold during the 
week at 3} a 64 cts. perlb. Sheep were in fair dem 
and sold at 4} a 6} cts. per lb. Hogs, 5 a 6} cts., as to 
quality. 

ForEIGN.—Canada.—On the opening of the Do. 
minion Parliament, the Governor-General, in referri 
to the award made by the Fisheries Commission, of fiyg 
and a half millions to Canada, said the amount wag 
much less than that claimed by the Government, but 
having assented to the creation of a tribunal for the 
determination of the value of the claim, they were 


vailed in England in the days|!ay hold of every help and means God, in and| bound legally to assent to the decision given. Refer. 


ring to Sitting Bull and his band, he expressed the hope 
that arrangements may yet be made, which will lead t 
their permanent, peaceful settlement in the United 
States, and thus relieve Canada of a source of uneasi- 
ness and heavy expenditure. 

London.—A telephone has been placed in the Honse 


|in this city, up to the 11th inst, for the benefit of the| of Commons, to enable the editors of one of the leading 


London newspapers to hear the latest news of the Par- 
liamentary debates. 

At the annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, the President submitted the results of a 
critical examination of the causes of the present depres. 
sion of trade; the principal of which he stated to be 
over-production, foreign competition, and legislation 
limiting the hours of labor. In regard to foreign com. 
petition he stated, Germany, Austria, Italy and Holland 
had lessened the imports of woven goods, while Bel- 
gium was so nearly an equal that it had exported both 
woven goods and yarns into Great Britain for several 
years. America has also gained yearly, her exports of 
cotton goods to this country having increased from 
13,830 pounds, in 1870, to 457,876 pounds in 1876. 

In the House of Commons on the 8th inst., the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in communicating a summary 
of the terms of the armistice, said, they disclose such a 
state of affairs that the government in view of possible 
disturbance in Constantinople, has ordered a portion of 
the fieet thither. Not as a departure from neutrality, 
Subsequently 


of £6,000,000 was passed by a division of 328 to 124, 

These measures are claimed by the majority to be 
necessary in order to give the Government sufficient 
weight in the expected conference which is to settle 
divers questions resulting from the war, which affect 
European interests generally. It is reported that the 
| Porte has refused to allow the British fleet to come to 
' Constantinople, on the ground that if the Sultan allows 
it, the Russian forces will probably occupy the city. 

The entire catch of herrings on the whole Scottish 
}sea board for 1877, was 700,000 barrels, of which 598- 
000 barrels were cured. Loss of life much under aver 
age, being but five. In 1876, during one storm, forty 
| lives were lost. 





A tornado struck Augusta, Ga., on the morning of| The Times Paris despatch says: A committee headed 
the 8th, and swept from sonthwest to northeast, over a| by Deputies and merchants, has been formed here to 


| space 300 yards wide. Two colored persons were killed,| promote a commercial treaty between France and the 


and two others badly injured. The loss in property is, United States. The committee has resolved to dispateh 
estimated at $50,000. | Leon Chatteau to the United States with an address, 
A break in the levee at Sacramento, Cal., has flooded | showing the benefits of commercial intercourse, and to 


the southern suburbs of that city, and the farms for a| convene a Franco-American Congress here during the 


distance of thirty miles below. The damage in the city approaching International Exhibition. 

is slight, but heavy loss is reported to the farmers and| Germany.—At the opening of Parliament on the 6th 

fruit growers. |inst., the speech from the throne contained, in the pas 
The number of deaths in this city for the week end-! Sage relating to foreign affairs, the expression of the hope 

ing at noon on the 9th, was 305, the same number as’ that a speedy peace will enable the principles of the 

the previous week. Of these 47 were from consump- Constantinople Conference to be applied and durably 

tion; scarlet fever 12; typhoid fever 6; inflammation| established. The comparatively slight participation of 


’ . + ne . e ° 
of the lungs 27; old age 17; paralysis 9. | Germany in Eastern affairs, allows the Empire to dis 


Markets, &e.—American gold 1013; United States 
sixes, 1881, 105}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 102[; do. 1867, 
105}; do. 1868, 108}; new 5’s, 104; new 4} per cents, 


play disinterested co-operation in the arrangements 
that may be made by the Powers concerning future 
guarantees against a recurrence of trouble in the East 





salem. 

“I also believe in Him, as to His appearing 
the second time without sin unto salvation to 
all that look for Him, by His living and eter- 
nal Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, which the 


jand for the amelioration of the condition of the Chris 
Cotton—300 bales of middlings sold in lots at 11} a; tian populations. Meantime the Emperor's policy had 
114 ets. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. | attained its object, inasmuch as it had essentially com 
Petroleam.—Crude is selling at 10 cts. in barrels, and tributed to the preservation of peace between the Et 
standard white at 11j a 12 cts. for export, and 15 a 15} ropean Powers ; and the relations of Germany with all 
cts. per gallon for home use. | Powers have remained not only peaceful, but altogethe 
Flour.—The receipts are very moderate: extra family | friendly. A : 
sells at $5.62 a $5.75 for medium ; $5.85 a $6 for good; The recent warlike demonstrations on the part of 
$6.123 a $6.25 for choice and family ; patent and fancy Greece are reported to have ended without seriou 
grades at $7.75 a $8. 


| trouble. 
Grain.—Demand for wheat limited. 


103 ; new 4 per cents, 101}. 


Western and! Pope Pius the Ninth, died at Rome on the 7th inst, 
Pennsylvania amber at $1.34 a $1.35; No. 2 Michigan) in the 86th year of his age. 

white at $1.34; do. do. fancy, $1.40 a $1.45. Corn, fair| 
and prime dry, on the track and in the grain depot, at! 
52 a 53} cts. Rye, 68 a 70 cts. 


The Committee on Instruction of Westtown Board 
Oats are in better de-| ing School, meet in the Committee-room on Arch St, 
mand—western white 35 a 35} cts.; Penna. mixed at| Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 23d inst., at 10 a. ™ 


er 
—— 


33 a 34 cts. per bushel. = : — 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week.! Drep, Ist mo. 13th, 1878, at his residence in this city, 
Prime timothy, 70 a 85 cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 60 to Joun Livezey, in the 80th year of his age, a member 
70 cts. per 100 lbs. Straw, 50 a 60 cts. per 100 lbs. lof Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





